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there was a rapidly growing urban working class in Russia in the latter
part of the nineteenth century, mainly as a result of heavy foreign invest-
ment This late development of industry meant that advanced forms of
organization were adopted and the resulting concentration facilitated the
building up of working-class strength. At the same time, the foreign
character of industry retarded the emergence of a Russian managerial
class which might have provided an effective liberal force.
We may thus sum up the situation in the decade or so before the First
War by saying that the Tsar was still absolute, the middle classes were
ineffective, and the peasants were interested only in the land, but the
working classes had grown rapidly in number, organization and strength.
Conditions were thus propitious for the growth of the Social Democratic
or Communist Party.
It is not necessary to follow the endless and wearisome discussions and
altercations amongst the Social Democrats in the various countries in
which they were scattered before 1917. We must, however, note first that
the party newspaper ISKRA or the Sparky with which both Lenin and
Trotsky were closely associated and which was regularly smuggled into
Russia from abroad, became the focal point of Russian Communist
thought. Its Editorial Board, in fact, formed the controlling committee
of the party. Secondly, we must mention that in 1903 the party split into
the Bolsheviks or majority group, and the Mensheviks or minority* Per-
sonal factions played a large part in the split, but the main issue between
the two groups related to the organization of the party. The Bolsheviks,
under Lenin's influence, would have kept it very limited in numbers and
strictly controlled, while the Mensheviks wanted it to be broader based.
There was a great deal of acrimony at this time between Lenin and
Trotsky and the latter wrote bitterly and prophetically 'Lenin's methods
led to tids: the party organization at first substitutes itself for the party as
a whole,- then the Central Committee substitutes itself for the organiza-
tion; and finally, a single dictator substitutes himself for the Central
Committee*.
At this stage events in Russia called the emigres home from their
bickering. The Japanese War, which began with the attack on Port
Arthur in February 1904, was unpopular from the start and became stead-
ily more so as the continued failures of the Russians revealed the incom-
petence of the Tsarist regime. By the middle of the year the Army was
demoralized and civilian discontent almost universal The Minister of the
Interior had perforce to agree to a conference of the Zemstvos or District
Councils, in which freedom of speech and of association, a wider fran-